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Some Protestant Churches in Urban America 
We present this week a summary of the studies of urban churches made by the Committee for Co- 
operative Field Research. It was prepared by Dr. H. Paul Douglass for the national Convocation on the 
City Church to be held in Columbus, Ohio, January 23-24. The studies, in addition to furnishing in- 
valuable data for program planning, make a permanent contribution to the sociology of religion. 


PART ONE. SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
1. Community Background 


The studies here summarized concern the churches of 
twenty-three metropolitan districts, ranging in population 
from Bridgeport (200,000) to Los Angeles (3,000,000) ; 
and three outstanding suburban counties or areas. They 
included about 20,000,000 people in 1940, nearly one- 
third of the total metropolitan population of the United 
States, and they covered all types of metropolitan areas. 

The metropolitan communities studied were: Eastern: 
Bridgeport, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Hartford, Jersey City, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester, Scranton: Central 
IVestern: Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Minneapolis, Saint Louis, Youngstown: Western: Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Portland, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Urban Utah. Suburban data were added from 
Bergen County, New Jersey ; Nassau County, New York; 
and Rhode Island. 

The studies constitute a large, but not a balanced, sam- 
pling. Its chief limitation is the absence of data for south- 
ern communities. For supporting data, and description of 
methodology, the reader is referred to the expanded Re- 
port in preparation entitled Some Protestant Churches in 
Urban America. 


City and Suburbs 


About two-thirds of the included population lived in 
central cities, the rest in their suburbs. This distribution 
corresponded closely with that of all metropolitan districts 
in the United States in 1940. 

As in the two previous decades, an increasing propor- 
tion of recent population growth is suburban. Totalling 
one-third of the population of these metropolitan commu- 
nities in 1940, the suburbs have absorbed 42 percent of 
their subsequent dwelling construction. This means a 
further accentuation of decentralization in metropolitan 
communities. 


Growth of Metropolitan Population 
It is undesirable to guess at increases of population 


1The Committee for Cooperative Field Research, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. A report of the methodology of first- 
hand studies of churches is also in preparation. 


when the actual count of the 1950 census is so imminent. 
All probabilities point, however, to the decade just ended, 
as an era of accelerated metropolitan growth, following a 
slowing down after 1920. This means an extension with- 
in the total American population both of the stimulus and 
quickened tempo of urban civilization and of its flagrant 
evils and glaring inequalities. These constitute the par- 
ticular challenge of the metropolitan community to religion. 


il. The Religious Community 

The Faiths 

The data gathered in the studies under review were not 
sufficiently uniform to warrant a statement as to the rela- 
tive numerical strength of Protestantism, Catholicism and 
Judaism for the sample communities as a whole, nor to 
serve as a suggested measure for all metropolitan districts 
in the United States. Any fair consideration of the mag- 
nitude of this undertaking must prove that it is a matter 
for a federal Census of Religious Bodies, or else must be 
undertaken by the interfaith forces as a project of really 
major magnitude on which adequate time and money 
must be spent. 
Regular and Exceptional Protestant Churches 

Unless Protestantism is regarded simply as a religious 
catch-basin after Catholic, Jewish, and adherents of other 
faiths have been subtracted, a distinction must be made 
between the more regular and the exceptional Protestant 
churches. The twenty-three studies classified 24.6 percent 
of a total of 8,325 “Protestant” churches as exceptional. 
Some of them, like Mormons and Christian Scientists, 
differ radically as to the doctrine of revelation; others, 
like the more emotional and erratic sects, give a radi- 
cally different cultural expression to religion. Still 
others do not belong to any permanently organized de- 
nomination at all. The exceptional denominations are 
much more frequent in some cities than in others. Con- 
stituting 24.6 percent of the Protestant churches of the 
total sample, they furnish 34.1 percent in the Far West. 

The membership of the average congregation of the 
exceptional churches averages only about one-third of 
that of the regular denominations. With one-fourth of 
the congregations they furnish altogether only about 7 
percent of the membership in the communities studied. 
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Wl. The Regular Protestant Churches 
Denominational Concentration 


Half or more of combined Protestant memberships are 
concentrated, in most metropolitan communities, in not 
more than four outstanding denominations ; and in extreme 
cases more than two-thirds of all members are found in 
four denominations. In the twenty-three cities studied, 
the Methodist, Northern Baptist, Presbyterian and Prot- 
estant Episcopal denominations most often occupy one of 
the four top places, and together account for 57 percent 
of the total top-rankings. 

The top-ranking denominations naturally include those 
which have the largest membership in the country as a 
whole. But the data also reflect the fact of regionalism. 
Of relatively small denominations, United Presbyterian, 
Augustana Lutheran, Norwegian Lutheran, and Reformed 
in America, each “place” in at least one city, while the 
relatively larger Congregational Christian and Disciple- 
churches rate four and five “places” respectively. De- 
nominations with secondary or even very minor national 
strength may thus be outstanding in particular metropoli- 
tan areas. 


Churches and Members 


Twenty-six studies (adding three large suburban areas 
to the twenty-three metropolitan districts) account for 
5,744 regular Protestant churches, with 2,331,555 mem- 
bers. They are divided among the urban, suburban and 
adjacent rural areas of metropolitan communities as 
follows: 


Adjacent 
Item Total Urban Suburban Ruzal 
5,744 3,419 2,006 319 
Members ......... 2,331,555 1,581,672 700,700 49,183 
Avy. membership 406 463 349 154 


Sunday Schools 


Sunday schools and enrollment are divided among the 
urban, suburban and adjacent rural areas of the metro- 
politan districts as follows: 


Adjaceni 

Item Total Urban Suburban Rural 

Sunday Schools ... 5,373 3,174 1,891 308 

Enrollment ........ 1,168,189 734,038 401,300 32,860 

Average Enrollment. 2 231 212 107 
Ratio Enrollment to 

Church Membership 51.0 46.4 58.3 69.5 


Congregational Expenditures and Benevolences 


Three thousand nine hundred twenty churches reported 
a total of $36,000,000 of annual congregational expen- 
ditures—an average of $9,181 per church. The con- 
gregational budget of the city church runs about $1,000 
more than the average, while that of the suburban church 
runs about $1,000 less. Adjacent rural churches spend 
only about one-third as much as the average city church. 
With 55 percent of the churches, the city accounts for 64 
percent of the total congregational expenditures. 

The average amount given in benevolences is $2,492 per 
church, or $27.14 for every $100 spent in congregational 
maintenance. With 55 percent of the churches, the city 
contributes 68 percent of the benevolences. Benevolences 
in city churches average $3,020; in suburban churches 
$1,975, and in adjacent rural churches $804. 


IV. Church Trends 
Membership 


Over recent periods of approximately fifteen years, but 
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beginning and ending in various years, Protestant church 
membership in nineteen metropolitan communities studied, 
increased by 15.5 percent. 

The most rapid growth was shown by San Diego (64.6 
percent) ; the greatest loss was shown by Jersey City (45 
percent). Growth in the median case (Cincinnati) was 
18.3 percent. 

All told, fourteen cities showed membership gains, four 
stood still (did not change as much as 10 percent plus or 
minus), while only one city lost. 


Growing, Stationary and Declining Churches 


Of 4,621 individual churches reporting, 60.8 percent 
have grown in recent times, 15.8 percent have not varied 
more than 10 percent plus or minus, and 23.4 percent 
have declined in membership. In one city more than half 
of the churches are declining ; with respect to the propor- 
tion of growing churches, the suburbs rank first (72.2 
percent) and adjacent rural second (60.8 percent). These 
differences generally reflect rates of population growth. 

The best record is very good; the worst very bad. Over 
one-third of the individual church units of the twenty- 
three metropolitan districts have been either standing still 
or positively losing in church membership. 


Sunday School Trends 


Sunday school enrollment has increased in four cities 
during a recent period of approximately fifteen years; 
has stood still in four, and declined in ten. The total loss 
of enrollment in the eighteen communities reported was 
18.8 percent, during a period when church membership 
had gained by 15.5 percent. 

Less than one-third of the individual Protestant Sun- 
day schools of metropolitan districts have been growing 
in enrollment in recent times, and more than six out of 
ten have declined. 


V. Ongoing Life of Metropolitan Protestant Churches 
Accessions to Church Membership 


One thousand three hundred twenty-tive churches with 
a combined membership of well over half-a-million, re- 
ceived 39,700 new church members during the last re- 
ported year. This was at the rate of 6.9 per hundred old 
members. Appreciably over half of the newly received 
members (53.4 percent) were received by confirmation 
or confession of faith; the remainder by transfer from 
other churches. Hence the rate of accessions by confirma- 
tion or confession of faith was only 3.7 percent per hun- 
dred old members. 


Attendance 


In fifteen studies reporting on the subject, church at- 
tendance at the main Sunday service ranged from 33 per- 
cent to 50 percent of the church membership, with a me- 
dian of 40 percent. This means that with average mem- 
berships of 406, metropolitan churches get congregations 
of about 160. Half the cases closely approximate the me- 
dian. Attendance relative to total membership is relatively 
larger in the Far West than elsewhere. Western cities 
get congregations more easily than they secure permanent 
members. 

The rate of suburban church-going does not differ sub- 
stantially from that of the total metropolitan district. 

About one-third of the city churches maintain a second 
Sunday service, which adds approximately 15 percent per 
Sunday to the attendance at the main service. 

Sunday school attendance approximates 60 percent of 
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enrollment in the median case. In twelve complete stud- 
ies it ranges from 52.6 to 70.1 percent. With average en- 
rollments of 217, metropolitan Sunday schools have an 
average attendance of about 150. Over one-fourth of the 
Sunday schools have less than fifty in average attendance. 
With such small schools normal grading is difficult or 
even impossible. 


Subsidiary Parish Organizations 


One thousand five hundred ninety-five churches in nine 
metropolitan districts reported a total of 8,150 subsidiary 
organizations in addition to Sunday schools—an average 
of 5.1 per church. Appreciably more than half of them 
are for adults. In more than four out of ten the sexes 
are mixed, while slightly less than four out of ten are ex- 
clusively for women or girls. Women’s organizations pre- 
ponderate in the adult group, and mixed organizations in 
the youth and child groups. 

In spite of the great numbers of subsidiary organiza- 
tions, 10 percent of the churches reporting have none for 
adults, 17 percent none for youth, and 53 percent none 
for children, 

Limited studies show that subsidiaries constitute an 
important reservoir from which churches actually secure 
new members. On the other hand, the actual dominant 
interest of subsidiaries may become peripheral and far re- 
moved from the churches’ central objectives. 


The Ministry 


Of some 2,000 city ministers reporting, 90 percent give 
full time to the pastorate. With relatively few exceptions 
ministers are resident somewhere in the metropolitan com- 
munity, though not always in the same neighborhood as 
the church. (This contrasts strikingly with the rural 
church situation in which 54 percent of the churches are 
ir under non-resident or part-time pastoral care or 
both. 

Most of the city ministers not giving full-time to the 
pastorate were in other religious occupations or in teach- 
ing; about one-fourth were in industry. 

On the date of reporting, 32.4 percent of the ministers 
had served less than two years in their present pastorates ; 
45.5 percent between two and ten years, and 24.1 percent 
ten years or longer. 


Concentration of Church Staff 


In all cities the Protestant church is generally a one- 
man institution with respect to its ministry. 

Such staffed churches as there are, are almost invariably 
concentrated in a few areas, generally around major or 
secondary centers. More than three-fourths of staff mem- 
bers, other than ministers, in Pittsburgh churches are 
found in 5 percent of the over 200 study areas in which 
that metropolitan district was divided. Almost invariably 
staffing represents either central location or exceptional 
affluence.. A specialization of the ministry does not now 
exist to any great extent in the Protestantism of any city 
studied, and is hardly to be expected unless the churches 
can be organized into larger units. 


VI. Relation of Church to Community 
Protestant Parish Patterns 


Of 1350 metropolitan churches reported, 53 percent 
have compact parishes in the sense that two-thirds or more 
of their people live within a mile of the church. About 
one-fifth have scattered parishes in the sense that less than 
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one-third live within a mile of the church, the rest fre- 
quently being widely dispersed. 

The remainder of the churches show a moderate dis- 
persal of constituents, from one-third to two-thirds living 
within a mile of the church. Suburbs show the smallest 
proportion of scattered or ravelled out parishes because 
population is still focusing upon them and they have not 
yet become centers of dispersal. 

The majority of scattered parishes belong to churches 
located at or near city centers, from which the character- 
istic movement of population spurred by physical deterio- 
ration is continuously evicting people. 

In rural areas, obviously, the distribution of constitu- 
ents is a reflection of density of population. Open-country 
people necessarily come considerable distances to church. 
Hamlet churches, however, in the open country frequently 
have exceedingly compact parishes and little rural out- 
reach. 

Central location is naturally and properly sought by 
small denominations which have few constituents any- 
where, and can most effectively bring them together at 
points where transit facilities focus and population is most 
accustomed to gather. 


Specificity of Studies 


The purpose of each of the studies here summarized 
was to furnish guidance to the churches of some particu- 
lar community. Its most significant phase was the result 
of the subdivision of the community, within the basic 
structure of urban, suburban and adjacent rural zones, 
into smaller and relatively homogeneous districts whose 
social and religious characteristics were compared on nu- 
merous points. On this basis, measures of correction and 
improvement were suggested to the churches, neighbor- 
hood by neighborhood. 

In hundreds of carefully analyzed situations, from the 
Navy Yard district in Brooklyn to the “Mission” in San 
Francisco, from the “Basin” in Cincinnati to the lake 
area in Minneapolis, the characteristics of adjacent groups 
of churches have been determined, their fortunes traced 
and their futures forecast—frequently in face-to-face 
conference. 

The processes used in these more specific and localized 
studies were equally objective and statistically comparable 
with those which have been presented in the preceding 
section. Their results, however, are not easy to general- 
ize. The terms in which they were compared were relative 
to the range of internal differences existing within each 
city. But the average, the worst and the best in one are 
obviously not the same as they are in any other. The re- 
sults can, therefore, be presented in only generalized fash- 
ion, as the outcome of parallel processes creating social 
patterns in the different cities probably shared by metro- 
politan communities and churches generally throughout 
America. Such a generalization is attempted in Part Two. 


PART TWO—THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITIES 


The studies now under review have involved first-hand 
observations and contacts in about forty metropolitan com- 
munities. Beside the twenty-three studied as wholes and 
for which statistical comparisons were presented in Part 
One, partial studies have included the collection of inclu- 
sive background data for such major cities as Boston, 
Philadelphia and Cleveland; and for smaller ones like 
Memphis, Portland, Maine and Huntingdon, West Vir- 
ginia. 
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The following summary is presented in five sections. 
The first two show the conditioning of the church by the 
metropolitan environment, and its results; Section II] 
points out that by working in line with certain metropoli- 
tan tendencies, the church can partly control the outcome 
favorably to its mission in the world; Sections [V and V 
suggest measures by which the church may redirect and 
overcome unfavorable trends within the metropolitan 
civilization and within itself—so as to secure order, bal- 
ance and flexibility in its ministries, all under the deeper 
impulses and correctives of religion, below and above the 
institutional level. 


1. The Metropolitan Environment 


For metropolitan America, which constitutes an ever- 
enlarging and more dominant fraction of our total society, 
these numerous detailed studies furnish a unique set of 
data, though not a balanced sample. 


Structural Pattern 


The gross characteristics of the metropolis are a set of 
relatively crude arrangements for the living together in 
close proximity of great masses of people. This involves 
their compulsory mutuality. The structural pattern of 
the metropolitan community is based on differentiated 
functions which combine into a rough harmony. The 
“standard parts” are: (1) the concentrated business areas 
with surrounding blighted areas; (2) specialized indus- 
trial areas developing into belts or zones; (3) residential 
zones modulating at numerous points into minor business 
centers ; (4) suburbs in two forms—(a) satellite towns 
or cities tributary to larger centers—some industrial, 
others residential; (b) frequently unincorporated areas 
of increasing density of population; (5) semi-rural 
fringes where the city begins to penetrate into the coun- 
try, marked by the preponderance of non-farm population 
and modified types of agriculture. 

In all metropolitan communities these parts exist in 
unstable equilibrium, their proportions continuously 
changing. 


Social Inequality 


Within such a total pattern people live in series of sub- 
communities reflecting great economic and cultural in- 
equality. Good gravitates into and is colonized and con- 
centrated in particular areas, ill in other areas. Inequali- 
ties are poured into, defined and relatively fixed, in these 
molds, Not only better physical surroundings and hous- 
ing, but the more significant values of health, education, 
opportunity for children and superior moral and cultural 
levels (as objectively established in terms of delinquency 
and dependency rates), are more characteristic of the 
wealthier areas than of the poorer ones, as though these 
advantages were properly commodities which could be 
bought for money. 

Means of measurement and comparison for small and 
relatively homogeneous subdivisions of most major cities 
are provided by the United States Census tracts. These 
particularize the fact of extreme and flagrant differences 
in human wellbeing in different parts of the community. 

There is, moreover, a strong tendency for good neigh- 
borhoods to be good all around, and for bad ones to be 
bad all around. Favorable or unfavorable factors are con- 
comitant and tend to converge in areas of a given social 
quality. Blessings and disasters come not singly. 
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Dynamic Change—Disorganization and Recovery 


Within a total movement of decentralization, in which 
the suburbs characteristically are growing faster than the 
city, a series of social changes of a violent dynamic char- 
acter are under way throughout metropolitan communi- 
ties. These include and are incidental to rapid growth 
and mobility of population, pressure for space, the obso- 
lescense of structures and facilities, successions of racial 
and economic types, the flight to the suburbs of dispos- 
sessed populations, and the repetition of the process from 
zone to zone. Neighborhood relations in any given area 
are thus repeatedly broken up. 

Ultimately the major areas of the city proper have all 
undergone first or second-degree deterioration. At the 
same time escape of population by flight from undesirable 
conditions becomes self-limiting, as the expense of pro- 
viding facilities and the time and cost of commutation 
becomes prohibitive. In spite of exceptional stabilized 
areas the whole process involves great destruction of 
values, both material and human. Generally speaking, the 
greatest need of the metropolis becomes the recovery of 
neighborhood, area by area, in terms of the orderly living 
of people together, and of their moral and spiritual :mte- 
gration. This can be measurably realized through an alli- 
ance of intelligence with conscience and compassion, by 
public and private effort, under religious impulsion. 

Such in general is the conditioning environment of the 
metropolitan church, 


ll. Consequences for the Church as an Institution 
Types of Churches 


Roughly speaking, churches take on the characteristics 
of the major metropolitan pattern. There are downtown, 
residential neighborhoods and suburban churches. But 
the intricacy of the pattern requires much more discrimi- 
nation than this. At least four authentic sub-types of 
downtown churches, and additional linguistic, racial, 
functional and cultural distinctions (involving that be- 
tween regular and exceptional types), have to be recog- 
nized in any intelligent nomenclature. 


Chronic Crises 


The really significant fact is that the rapid changes 
characteristic of the metropolitan community involve the 
churches in chronic crises over most of the area. Thus, 
of five South Newark churches whose prospects were 
studied in 1945 and whose average strength was distinctly 
above that of the city as a whole, two were dead in 1949, 
two had federated; and the sole independent survivor was 
in process of federation in order to save even one church 
for an area which had had the highest rents found any- 
where in the central city. One church building had been 
torn down for a parking lot, one sold to a Negro congrega- 
tion, another to the Greek Orthodox. This is an extreme 
example. It illustrates the withdrawal of the white Protes- 
tant constituency away from the center, and the creation 
of a vacuum which was filled, in this case by an inrush of 
Negro population. 

Similar tensions arise whenever culturally heterogene- 
ous groups succeed older populations in any area. With 
the successive invasions from zone to zone, transitional 
problems become the habitual lot of most churches. The 
stranded residual populations must often have new re- 
ligious institutions created for them. Selective adjustments 
before changes become too drastic may save many 
churches. But the redistribution of population inevitably 
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means an ultimate redistribution of church members and 
support, and a shift in the number and character of 
churches from zone to zone takes on the inevitability of 
a chain reaction. This is a great hardship but not neces- 
sarily an ultimate evil. 


Class Churches 


As a result of these varied processes most of the 
churches of the metropolitan area become class churches ; 
some by weakness, others by strength. 

ihe city-building process shifts population into neigh- 
borhoods and sub-communities, into each of which like 
types of people are gathered. The characteristic city 
church is small; its range of parish expansion does not 
generally take it out of the habitat of some particular 
type of population. Nothing is left to it in most cases but 
to identify itself with the kind of people who are near it. 
It becomes an upper-class, middle-class or lower-class 
church because it has no strength to reach beyond its im- 
mediate vicinity. It is thus a class-church through weak- 
ness. 

Churches of another type became class churches 
through strength. Their prestige and popularity enable 
them to select their adherents on the basis of social affinity, 
and to draw them for long distances through wide sectors 
or from the entire area of the metropolitan community. 
These are “gathered” churches on the basis of choice. 
Such churches find it difficult to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with contiguous churches more completely rooted in the 
neighborhood, and the deliberate class-church with a scat- 
tered parish easily becomes blind to the challenge of the 
needs of its immediate vicinity. 

Such a church, however, may draw people charac- 
terized by metropolitan-mindedness—people who feel re- 
sponsible for the entire community, not just for the neigh- 
horhoods where they live. It may fulfill a great symbolic 
function by representing religion to an entire city. Its 
message may get a city-wide hearing and its work win 
high visibility. It may furnish community-wide leadership 
and resources, perform exceptional and specialized minis- 
tries, and it need not neglect the people at its own doors. 


The Unchurched—the Formerly Churched 


The most tragical consequences for the church of vio- 
lent urban changes is that the unchurched are chiefly re- 
cruited from the formerly churched. Multitudes become 
religiously misadjusted and shaken out of a former Chris- 
tian allegiance. Virtually every study under review an- 
alyzed numerous house-to-house religious canvasses. In 
none of them did more than 7 percent of the people fail 
to give themselves a religious classification, not merely by 
faith but generally by denomination. They had at least 
Christian antecedents which they had not repudiated. 
though these were not now actively expressed. The feel- 
ing of transience, too long drawn out, has resulted in fail- 
ure to re-establish religious ties. Loss of energy causes 
aging people to fall out of all types of social participation ; 
loss of status through diminishing economic resources 
brings loss of social face. Such experiences swell the 
ranks of the unchurched. This is intelligible in view of 
the patchwork situations created by the superimposition 
of new populations upon the old, the mixture of social 
standards and ways of living. and the characteristic mo- 
bility and frequency of change. 


Slew and Spotty Institutional Progress 
In spite of all, the Protestant church as a whole is mak- 
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ing slow institutional progress in metropolitan communi- 
ties ; but its moderate victory on the total front is marked, 
as is pointed out above, by far too many specific failures. 
Planning and cooperation can do better than this. 


Ill. Adaptation 


It will be agreed that the churches ought somehow to 
adopt their ministries and make them relevant to the met- 
ropolitan community. While its characteristics make in- 
stitutional success difficult, the city also makes adaptation 
easier. It sifts its people and distributes them to particular 
limited areas containing the germs of neighborhood in 
which specific needs can be measured and partly met. 

Repeatedly our studies reveal the disquieting fact that 
characteristically there is very little specific adaptation on 
the part of the churches as a body to the particular needs 
of a given neighborhood area. Their activities, their on- 
going programs, are not directed with any precision to 
meeting the local versions of common human needs. 
Whether children are many or few, whether aged are 
predominant or not, whether there are surplus single men 
or surplus single women, whether people of one race or 
occupation are massed in a single area, whether students 
or some other group are concentrated there, makes little 
difference with the habitual programs of the churches to 
which these conditions are adjacent. Pastoral ministries 
are not essentially different, as carried on by the average 
minister, in the socially superior or inferior zones of the 
city, though one may have tenfold more crime, delin- 
quency and poverty than another. The social emphases 
of the church, in the pulpit or in religious education, are 
not closely concerned with local environmental tensions. 
When race and nationality issues are discussed, it is gen- 
erally in world terms, and not in terms of the neighbor- 
hood. 


If, on the other hand, groups of churches would co- 
operatively identify themselves with particular areas of 
the city, and the needs of special populations, transcend- 
ing traditionalism and keying their services to the par- 
ticular quality and texture of the local community, they 
might in very considerable measure control and change 
conditions for the better. 


IV. Positive Measures for Better Churching the 
Metropolitan Community 


The religious forces of a metropolitan community are 
a mighty army but a divided one, with many feeble and 
defeated units. 


The Need of Unity 


Current gains are greater than losses. But the record 
is not good enough. On the basis of some forty studies 
under review, the need of greater Christian unity stands 
out in high relief. 


Not only do the historic controversies and the contem- 
porary conflicts of the faiths make their common effort 
difficult, but the churches as a whole are failing adequately 
to make common cause with their natural auxiliaries and 
allies: (1) the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.; (2) the schools ; 
(3) the social welfare agencies and (4) the city planners. 

Within Protestant ranks denominational assertiveness 
and rivalry, though greatly diminishing, still persist. The 
more irregular sects are only gradually being assimilated 
into the central group. Parochial narrowness saps the 
strength of denominations from within. The forces which 
together might change basic conditions. in communities 
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cannot establish a common front nor bring their con- 
certed resources to bear. 

The most compelling and realistic argument possible 
for Christian unity is the contemplation of the fruits of 
division in American communities.” 

At the same time, despite their divisions in form, and 
too often also in spirit, the regular Protestant denomina- 
tions can and are beginning to exercise cooperatively far- 
reaching positive measures for the control of the metro- 
politan church situation along the following lines: 

1. Comprehensive Protestant Planning. Such planning 
is increasing. The ideal for Protestantism in a metropoli- 
tan community is that it should be planned as a whole so 
that all people shall have good churches, and all churches 
real and adequate opportunities. A genuine place must be 
found for the small as well as the large denominations. 
The churches must be properly located in numbers rela- 
tive to density of population, and so as not to interfere 
with one another, Planning must be comprehensive in 
contrast with the making of improvised decisions which 
is now the rule. No problem must be faced cold or in 
isolation, or with a single-track mentality. This is a large 
order, But what are the alternatives ? 

As metropolitan communities have developed in the 
past, no church could long escape the predestined life 
cycle of most neighborhoods, based as it was on deteriora- 
tion and changed standards of living. Successive zones 
of the city were destined, each in its turn, to sink into 
slums, with a loss of the more desirable population to the 
suburbs, and the dwindling or death of many churches. 
Four out of every ten metropolitan churches have conse- 
quently not grown in the last fifteen years but have re- 
mained stationary or declined. For so many units to be 
stepping backward is ominous. Every effort should be 
made to diagnose particular ailments of laggard or lapsing 
churches. 

City planning attempts the organization of the secular 
forces of control which may prevent the processes of 
urban demoralization. It would clear the more deterio- 
rated areas of the city, renovate the partially deteriorated, 
and protect the still sound and desirable. It is beginning 
partly to succeed in some measure. It is the manifest busi- 
ness of religion to develop parallel agencies of planning 
and adjustment, applying the same principles to its insti- 
tutional life and ministries. 

Comprehensive planning must regard all churches with 
respect to each other, and every zone and sector of the 
metropolitan community with respect to all zones and 
sectors as parts of one whole. Investment in the neces- 
sary agencies would be cheap compared with the cost of 
planless development in failure, attrition and death. 

2. Development of Churches of Adequate Size. A cen- 
tral object of planning should be to develop churches of 
adequate size and strength to match metropolitan condi- 
tions. The church should be large enough for effective 
organization and ministries, and commensurate in institu- 
tional strength to comparable secular institutions. 

Considering active participation in the church rather 
than nominal membership as the basis of practical opera- 
tion, it must be asserted that the most frequent and typi- 
cal metropolitan church is too small. Churches ranking 
in the lower quarter of the scale in membership and finan- 
cial resources are very small indeed. Both the typical and 


2For current measures actually in effect representing greater 
cooperation and growing ecumenicity, see The Comity Report, 
New York: Committee for Cooperative Field Research, 1949, a 
companion to the present summary. 
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the extreme type are too sinall for normal organization, 
as the major denominations understand it, or for efficient 
operation. The standard-makers habitually assume larger 
churches than most of those which actually exist. 

For the future an obvious remedy is to exercise caution 
in the organization of churches. They should be started 
only when there is a real demand for them in a given 
locality. In addition to asking: (1) how many people 
there are in a neighborhood; (2) how fast it is growing, 
one must of course know (3) how many of the popula- 
tion, old and new, are Protestant, and (4) how many 
churches the area has already. He must then (5) con- 
sider their accessibility to and affinity for the new popu- 
lation, and whether they can effectively serve it. Only 
then can he tell whether additional churches are needed. 
He ought also (6) to consider the prospective further 
growth of the neighborhood, and (7) to foresee realis- 
tically its future needs. 


Asking and answering all these questions should be 
part of the routine of denominational church planning, 
and should be carried out interdenominationally through 
Councils of Churches. 


The mistakes of the past in overchurching may be 
partly overcome by exchanges of fields, federations, merg- 
ers, etc. But some churches must be judged permanently 
stranded and incapable of normal development. These 
should simply be counted out until the operation of natu- 
ral forces brings their dissolution. Exceptional small 
churches may be unusually vital, by reason of local capac- 
ity, imported leadership, missionary subsidies, or all to- 
gether. Without arbitrarily dealing with any existing 
church, long-range planning and reasonable adjustments 
should increasingly secure larger units of more effective 
size. 

3. Expansion and Adjustment Correlatives. In church 
planning, the establishment of new churches (church ex- 
tension) should be correlated with the adjustment of 
church situations in old territory. With exceptions in 
some of the most rapidly growing cities, current subur- 
ban growth is taking place chiefly at the expense of the 
older parts of the same metropolitan areas. 

The relative magnitude of the old and new tasks may 
be suggested by the relative proportion of the need for 
old and new housing foreseen by city planners. Thus the 
Planning Commission’s estimates for Greater Cincin- 
nati anticipates the need for 135,000 new dwellings up to 
1970. Of these only 62,000, or 46 per cent, will be needed 
for additional population ; 73,000 will have to be provided 
to offset obsolescence and slum clearance. 

This may suggest that the churches’ major task still 
lies in the older and increasingly deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods in which the majority of metropolitan people still 
live and will continue to live. The essential adaptation 
of the church to its community must most largely be 
concerned with the re-shaping of the outlook and the pro- 
grams of the older churches which must continue to 
carry on in areas requiring radical reconstruction or ex- 
tensive rehabilitation if the areas are to be proper places 
for normal human life. Success or failure chiefly lies 
here. 

4. Urban Invasion of Rural Territory. Church plan- 
ning finds a particularly difficult problem in the invasion 
of the country by the city, and the premature urbaniza- 
tion of larger areas than the city can occupy with its 
normal functions and facilities. A fragment of agricul- 
ture, sometimes very profitable on account of closely ad- 
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jacent markets, survives in nearly all the metropolitan areas 
studied. Farmers are widely scattered, but sometimes 
enough remain to require the maintenance of the open- 
country church as a type within the larger community. 

The more strictly rural areas of the metropolitan com- 
munity are habitually marked by the overchurching charac- 
teristic of the countryside as a whole. This takes its most 
flagrant form in the massing of too many churches in 
small rural towns served by part-time and often absentee 
ministers, with a ragged and intermittent type of parish 
organization. Where rural churches exist in relative isola- 
tion on the margins of cities, they should be helped to 
realize the best possibilities of the rural type. 

In all the more populous suburban areas, however, 
the formerly rural churches are now largely engulfed in 
the urbanizing process, and have to learn to assimilate 
new people and new ways, or else perish. Their period of 
transition has generally proved severe and costly. 

Some of the cities’ invasions of adjacent rural areas 
are by people of superior economic type with higher 
standards of living than those of the rural folk. Other 
invasions are by rural slums. The old country churches 
find great difficulty in living-up or living-down to their 
new neighbors, as the case may be. Tragical consequences 
from inability to meet such difficult situations are not 
the exception. On the margins of many metropolitan 
communities they are rather the rule. The first invaders 
of the countryside were people of large means (who 
turned farms into estates and golf courses and farmers 
into servants) and they built successful churches in their 
own image. Now, in the typical metropolitan develop- 
ment they in turn are being pushed out by the exploiting 
land developer, with his crowded homes on small plots and 
his multi-family units. The new inhabitants fit neither 
the farmers’ nor the estate-owners’ churches. Another 
painful and morally challenging era of readjustment must 
be undergone along the frontiers of most cities. This 
milder form of urbanization passes on and the process 
of undermining old institutions and ways still further out 
is not yet exhausted. 

5. The Cooperation of Neighboring Churches. The 
behavior of the separate churches should express the 
unity of the church of Christ. A great majority of metro- 
politan churches, both in city and suburbs, are clustered. 
Thus in more than 250 areas in Greater Pittsburgh there 
are eight churches per study area. Few indeed exist in 
isolation with exclusive fields. They cannot behave there- 
fore as though they were alone. They must either compete 
or cooperate. In general these clusterings conform to the 
structure of communities, and convenience of transporta- 
tion. With average urban density of population, and in 
areas with a fair proportion of Protestants, clustering of 
churches in reasonable numbers and variety at major and 
minor centers is natural and may be advantageous. When 
there is adequate population for each to draw on, group- 
ing does not make churches more competitive than the 
total situation is. In suburbs and rural areas, spacing so 
as to give each church its own suitable area should be 
the determining principle. 

Whether or not clustering is desirable in a given situa- 
tion, it is submitted that wherever it exists the clustered 
churches are universally obligated to live together as 
Christian and to cooperate in such visible manner as will 
witness to the community that they collectively represent 
the Church of Christ. 

The clustered churches of a neighborhood should de- 
velop common programs covering such of the following 
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ten points as may prove fruitful under their particular 
circumstances : 

1. A common public relations policy and program 
of publicity. 

2. Regular house-to-house religious canvass, at 
least every two years, carrying the results over from 
period to period. 

3. Union services at many of the appropriate sea- 
sons of the Christian year with an effort to put 
greater spiritual reality into common worship. 


4. Programs of religious education of children, 
supplemental to the church schools, including vaca- 
tion schools, teacher’s training and possibly week- 
day religious education. 


5. Social action devoted to remedying the specific 
evils of the particular neighborhood; for example, 
juvenile delinquency, interracial friction, and so 
forth. 


6. Cooperation for community betterment in such 
areas as housing, neighborhood schools, coordinating 
councils, and the like. 


7. Adult education, including public discussion 
through forums, and otherwise, of the underlying 
moral issues of the community and the world. 

8. Some form of organized fellowship between the 
young people’s societies of the schools and neighbor- 
hood churches. 

9. Similar interchurch programs for women’s inter- 
ests ; cultural, missionary and civic. 

10. A rational development of interchurch recrea- 
tion and a sharing of recreational facilities when 
some churches have them and others entirely lack 
them. 


Such cooperative programs may often involve an 
organized community Council of Churches of a sim- 
ple type. Laymen and lay women should be effectively 
represented in the planning and conduct of such co- 
operative programs, 

6. Radical and Unconventional Measures. Radical and 
sometimes unconventional measures must be employed if 
the problems of the church in metropolitan communities 
are to be adequately met. Cooperation on accepted lines 
and within strict denominational traditions is not enough. 
The remedy must match the seriousness of the illness. 

In the long run religious organizations have to corre- 
spond to modifications in the life of the community and a 
very radical re-ordering of church life will have to be 
faced. The church should, therefore, be ready with varied 
and novel solutions. 

While it is a most unwelcome duty to have to preside 
over the dissolution of institutions with a glorious past, 
it simply has to be done in some cases. This is more 
decent than to let them dwindle away ingloriously or 
discreditably. 

Specialization 

Only specifically trained persons with suitable equip- 
ment can do well many of the kinds of services required 
of the church in an urban community. This is beyond the 
power of the average metropolitan church to supply. The 
cooperative employment of staff specialists, as already 
recognized and practiced in the field of weekday re- 
ligious education, should be extended to other fields, such 
as music, recreation, and youth leadership. In the main, 
however, widely distributed specialization will be possible 
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only as individual churches become larger and financially 
stronger. 


Towards a Protestant Urban Strategy 
Order, Balance and Flexibility 


Cooperative Protestantism metropolitan districts 
should aim at a balanced and flexible structure of  re- 
ligious organization in which a due equilibrium is main- 
tained at all times between centralized and decentralized 
agencies and activities of the churches. 

To forestall demoralization there should be a rational 
acceleration of the redistribution process as regards or- 
ganizations and adherents. Most church members who 
live more than three miles from their present churches 
should be encouraged to transfer themselves to neighbor- 
ing churches. A wholesale colonization of members from 
the older churches will frequently constitute the most 
suitable and orderly process. Strategic locations should 
be sought for an adequate number of churches in the 
growing suburbs, and churches should be actually supplied 
through cooperative planning, and in the light of com- 
mon judgments developed through the Councils of 
Churches. In order that this may be done a permanent 
joint agency of planning and adjustment is required, 
within which continuous research processes may be car- 
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ried out. This would merely be the wisdom of the chil- 
dren of this world adopted by the children of light. 

With such an adequate understanding of its problems 
and possibilities in the metropolitan community, its 
churches have a good fighting chance, especially if they 
will unitedly focus the resources of religion upon the 
recovery of neighborhoods one by one throughout the 
metropolitan area, and will direct the ordering and the 
ministries of the churches to specific needs of particular 
groups of people who may dwell together in one place. 


Renewal and Commitment 


The church humbly accepts that ultimate solutions are 
beyond its wisdom and power. In the city, as everywhere 
else, she must seek religious renewal through forces 
working above and below the institutional level. The 
power of grace must move in, through, and under, any 
and all visible forms. 

sut will anyone doubt that such grace will soonest 
come to those who have made a genuinely passionate 
commitment to the cause of the urban church in its 
unique characteristics and difficulties, who are alike deeply 
concerned for its human fellowships and its function in 
society, who reverence it as the soul of a beloved com- 
munity, and most profoundly identify themselves with 
it in imagination, faith and service? 
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